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$90 MILLION IN DISCRETIONARY FUNDS PROPOSED 
FOR ADDITIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has proposed the allocation of 


$90 million to 310 local and state governments for additional public service jobs 


for unemployed economically disadvantaged workers. 

This allocation of discretionary funds under Title II D of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) is intended to aid prime sponsors experiencing 
substantial reduction in funding between fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 

To achieve an equitable distribution of the discretionary resources available, 
the Labor Department analyzed the 473 prime sponsors’ funding for Title II D in 
fiscal years 1979 and 1980. The 310 sponsors that had a 25 percent or greater loss 
in funding over the two years have now received in total enough to make up almost 
40 percent of their excess (over 25 percent) in Title II D funds. 

In mid-October, the Labor Department announced the allocation of $3.36 billion 
for public service employment--$1.61 billion under Title II D for the structurally 
unemployed, and $1.75 billion under Title VI for the cyclically unemp]oyed. 

The total amount, including today's allocations, available for public service 
employment, is $3.45 billion. 

The discretionary funds include $756,968 for Indian and Native American prime 
sponsors which will be allocated separately by the department's Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA). 

The allocations were scheduled for publication in the Nec. 4 Federal Register. 
In accordance with the Act, comments may be submitted for 30 days following pub- 
lication to: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 


601 D Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20213 Attention: Robert Anderson, Rm 5014. 
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YOUTH JOBS VOLUNTEER - PROGRAM 
OPENS IN LITTLE ROCK 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. -- The U. S. Department of Labor and ACTION joined the Gover- 
nor of Arkansas here to launch a program of funding jobs for minority youth to 
demonstrate the volunteer approach to the program. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green joined Governor Bil! Clinton and 
ACTION Deputy Director Mary E. King in starting a Youth Employment Support (YES) 
volunteer program in the state. 

The YES project in Arkansas was presented at a luncheon in the capital city to 
more than 200 persons representing business and industry. 

The $1.6 million program is also being implemented in Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, and New Mexico. 

Assistant Secretary Green said the 18-month projects were to demonstrate how 
volunteers providing individual service to economically disadvantaged youth, 16 
through 21, who lack the access to employment opportunities, can be placed through 
personalized one-on-one assistance. 

Arkansas will be the demonstration site for the placement of at least 450 minor- 
ity youth with the assistance of at least 300 volunteers from al! successful walks 
of work. The total employment goal in the program is for at least 1,500 youth to 
be served, all with six month follow-up services to see if the jobs are “sticking”. 

The ACTION agency will administer the Labor Department funded program under an 
interagency agreement to help the demonstration features of the youth title in the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

“We expect the YES program to succeed because of the nontraditional ways in 
which the various activities will be structured,” Green said. 


(MORE ) 
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These are: 

-- Pledges from private industry to deveiop jobs with career ladders. 

-- Volunteer personal support to youths for six months after the beginning of 
employment in order to maintain each youth's motivation and thereby enhance 
his or her chances for success. 

-- Sensitizing the community to the problems of youth unemployment and to the 
positive potential of youth in order to strengthen community commitment to youth 
employment. 

/// 
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NEW BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
LABOR DEPARTMENT PUTS EEO TO WORK 





WASHINGTON -- Did you know that thousands of employers throughout the 
country have actually signed contracts agreeing to equal employment opportunity (EEO) 
and affirmative action? 

Did you know that many banks are federal contractors? Or that federal EEO 
requirements did not begin in the mid-1960's, but actually date back to 1941? 

A new booklet, published by the Department of Labor, explains why businesses 


which do federal contract or subcontract work have special obligations to provide 


equal employment and affirmative action in all their employment practices. 


The requirements cover minorities, women, persons of various religious and 
ethnic groups, handicapped workers, Vietnam-era veterans, and disabled veterans of 
all wars. 

Enforcement is carried out by the department's Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration, Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP). 

The new 16-page booklet, “OFCCP: Making EEO and Affirmative Action Work," 
describes in general terms what contract compliance is all about, the differences 
between EEO and affirmative action, how the requirements are enforced, how complaints 
may be filed, and how employers can comply with their contractual obligations. 

In addition, the booklet describes how the federal government's EEO reorganiza- 
tion last year brought about a revitalized and more effective contract compliance 
program. 

With more offices around the country, a new program structure, and improved 
policies and procedures, the new OFCCP is making EEO and affirmative action work for 


millions of Americans. 
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According to OFCCP Director Weldon J. Rougeau, “The publication is both-an 
introduction to EEO and affirmative action, and a quick refresher course on the 
basic philosophies of the contract compliance program." 


Copies of “OFCCP: Making EEO and Affirmative Action Work" are available, 


free of charge, from the Employment Standards Administration, Office of Information 


and Consumer Affairs, Room C-4331, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 20210. 


The publication may also be obtained from any of OFCCP's 81 regional and 
area offices around the country, listed in the telephone directories under U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Office of Federal Contract 


Compliance Programs. 
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TWO WESTERN COAL COMPANIES 
SIGN EEO AGREEMENTS 


Washington--Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards Donald 
Elisburg has announced that two western coal companies--both federal! contractors-- 
have signed equal employment opportunity agreements with the government awarding 
$200,000 in back pay to 186 women. 

The two back pay settlements affect women not accepted for jobs in mining and 
other blue-collar areas at the two coa! firms. 

Under the terms of their respective agreements, Necker Coal Co. of Decker, 
Mont., agreed to pay $188,674 to 172 women, and Big Horn Co. of Sheridan, Wyo., 
agreed to an $11,326 settlement for 14 women. 

Big Horn Coal is a subsidiary of Peter Kiewit Sons, Inc., a national con- 
struction firm headquartered in Omaha, Neb. Kiewit also owns Decker Coal in 
partnership with another firm. 

Decker and Big Horn were reviewed by the Labor Department's Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) in 1977 and 1978. In both cases, investigators 
found evidence of an “affected class" of women -- all suffering from a similar 
pattern of employment bias, said OFCCP Director Weldon J. Rougeau. 

OFCCP determined the hiring practicies of the two companies violated Executive 
Order 11246 which prohibits federal contractors and subcontractors from discrimi- 
nation because of race, sex, color, religion or national origin. 

The order also requires employers to take affirmative action to hire and 
promote qualified women minorities where they are under-represented. 

Both firms do government business through leasing arrangements for mining on 
federal lands. 


(MORE ) 
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Decker's compliance review in 1977 revealed that only one woman had been hired 
for a blue-collar job since the mine opened in 1972. Total female representation 
in the company's workforce (including clericals) amounted to only 2.4 percent. 

Investigation of Big Horn Coal in 1978 revealed a workforce of only 1.2 percent 
women. Despite the firm's rapid growth from 46 employees in 1974 to 231 at the 
time of review, no females were hired into blue collar jobs. 


Under the terms of their agreements, the two companies have adopted affirmative 


action plans with initial goals of filling over 10 percent of entry-level Blue 


collar jobs with women. 

The firms have also agreed to seniority adjustments for 17 female employees, 
in addition to back pay. 

Any monetary awards not made within 180 days to the female applicants and 
employees discriminated against will be placed in a fund to train women for various 
blue collar jobs at the two facilities. 

“These two settlements indicate OFCCP's commitment to enforcing EEO in the 
coal industry," and Rougeau. “The industry is one in which women have by no means 
obtained their fair share of job opportunities." 

The awards made by the two companies amount to the second largest obtained so 
far in the coal industry by OFCCP. 

In December 1978, Consolidation Coal Co. of Pittsburgh agreed to pay $370,000 
to women discriminated against for mining jobs in several company mines in the 
Appalachian coal region. 

The agreements with Diecker and Big Horn, effective through June 1981, also 
require the companies to report their progress to OFCCP. 

### 
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CONSUMER ENERGY PRICES: OCTOBER 1979 

WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
released the average retail prices for gasoline, fuel oi], natural gas, and electricity 
for October 1979. These average prices are compiled from data collected by BLS in 
conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 

Gasoline and Fue? 011 

The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline was 1.006 in October. This price 
reflected a small monthly change of 0.8 cents compared to the August and September incr- 
eases of 3.7 cents and 3.1 cents, respectively. 

In October, prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged 98.2 cents; unleaded regular, 
$1.028; and leaded premium, $1.046. In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are publ- 
ished prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu, Chicago, and Anch- 
orage, and lowest in Dallas and Houston. 

The U.S. average prices per gallon of fuel oi! (heating oi1) was 85.6 cents. The 
October prices, 0.8 cents higher than in September, represents the smallest monthly 
increase in fuel oi] prices this year. In the 15 cities for which fuel oi! prices are 
published the average price per gallon ranged from a low of 79.0 cents in Baltimore to 
a high of 92.4 cents in Buffalo. 

The U.S. average price for 500 Kilowatt-hours of electricity was $26.34, down 16 
cents from September. The slight decrease represents a seasonal change to lower winter 
rate schedules in some areas. 

In October, the U.S. price of 40 therms of natural gas was $15.51, up 43 cents 


from September. The U.S. prices for 100 therms was $34.72, up $1.12 from September. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--OCTOBER 1979 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.9 percent before seasonal adjustment in October to 225.4 (1967=100), the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-Ww) 
increased 0.8 percent before seasonal adjustment in October to 225.6 (1967=100). 

The CPI-U was 12.2 percent higher and the CPI-W was 12.4 percent higher than 
in October 1978. 
CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 1.0 percent 
in October, the tenth consecutive monthly increase of about 1.0 percent. The housing 
component, primarily reflecting higher mortgage interest rates and house prices, 
continued to advance sharply and accounted for about two-thirds of the increase in the 
October CPI. The index for medical care continued to edge upwards, increasing 1.0 
percent in October. The entertainment index also rose more than in September. Prices 
for most other categories of consumer spending also increased in October, but by less 
than in September. The transportation component rose 0.5 percent in October, following 
substantially larger increases in each of the preceding 11 months. The October increase 
in the index for food and beverages was somewhat less than in September, while increases 
in the indexes for apparel and upkeep and other goods and services were substantially 
less than in either August or September. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
workers rose 0.9 percent in October, the tenth consecutive monthly increase of about 
1.0 percent. The housing component, primarily reflecting higher mortgage interest 
rates and house prices, continued to advance sharply and accounted for over three- 
fifths of the October increase. The index for medical care continued to edge upwards 
and the increase of 1.1 percent was the largest this year. Prices for most other 
major categories of consumer spending, however, showed smaller increases in October 
than in September. The transportation component, following substantial increases in 
each of the preceding 11 months, rose 0.4 percent. The October increase in the index 
for food and beverages was somewhat less than in September, while the increases in the 
indexes for apparel and upkeep and other goods and services were notably less than in 
September. The entertainment index rose the same as in September. 


aaa 
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EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX -- SEPTEMBER 1979 

WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
reported that wage and salary rates measured by the Employment Cost Index (ECI) 
rose 2.1 percent for the 3 months ended in September 1979. In the same quarter in 
1978, the increase was 2.0 percent. For the 12 months ended in September 1979, 
the wage and salary rise was 7.7 percent. Because the ECI is a relatively new 
statistical series, the data are not seasonally adjusted. 


The Employment Cost Index measures changes in straight-time average hourly ear- 


nings. These changes reflect wage and salary decisions made during the period 


measured, such as negotiated settlements, changes instituted by employers, and 
other pay changes. The ECI currently measures only changes in wages and salaries. 
With the inclusion of employee benefit costs in 1980, the series wil! also measure 
total compensation changes. 
June 1979 - September 1979 

Pay advances for manufacturing as a whole averaged 1.8 percent; the rise for 
workers in durable manufacturing was 2.1 percent, compared with 1.2 percent in 
nondurables. Wages and salaries in the nonmanufacturing sector rose by 2.3 percent. 
Pay in transportation and public utilities rose 2.9 percent in the June-September 
period, with a large number of unionized workers in the communications industry 
receiving a scheduled deferred wage increase and a cost-of-living adjustment during 
the third quarter. An average increase of 2.6 percent in the services industry 
also helped boost wages and salaries in the nonmanufacturing sector. 

Total white-collar pay rose by 2.3 percent in the third quarter. Clerical 
workers’ wages rose by 2.9 percent, while professional and technical workers posted 


(MORE) 
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a 2.7 percent advance and the rise for sales workers was 0.7 percent. Sales workers’ 


pay tends to be volatile because it is heavily influenced by commission earnings 


which fluctuate with the volume of sales. The ECI is computed from wage and 

salary rates, where available or straight-time average hourly earnings for workers 
paid under incentive or commission pay systems. The average hourly earnings are 
affected by fluctuations in the volume of output and sales, as well as changes in 
the rate structure. 

Earnings for blue-collar workers were up 2.0 percent. Service workers’ pay 
gains averaged 1.1 percent, will below the national average. 

Wages for unionized workers advanced more rapidly (2.2 percent) than those of 
workers not covered by collective bargaining agreements (1.9 percent). Union gains 
in the nonmanufacturing sector (which includes the communications industry) amounted 
to 2.5 percent compared with 1.9 percent in manufacturing. 

Wage and salary increases in the West (2.5 percent) were higher than in any other 
region. Workers in the Northeast and South showed 1.7 percent gains, while, in the 
North Central region, the average was 2.0 percent. 

September 1978 - September 1979 

Pay gains in manufacturing (8.1 percent) were above those in nonmanufacturing 
(7.5 percent) in the September 1978-79 period. Pay for union workers advanced at 
a faster rate than for nonunion workers, 8.4 percent compared with 7.3 percent. 
Wages rose 8.4 percent for blue-collar workers, while white-collar workers posted 
a 7.4 percent gain and service workers showed a 5.9 percent increase. Regionally, 
pay gains ranged from 6.9 percent in the Northeast to 8.2 percent in the West and 
North Central regions. Workers in metropolitan areas had a higher rate of increase 
(7.9 percent) than those in nonmetropolitan areas (7.3 percent). 


##?# 
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REAL EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1979 


WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings of full and part-time workers 
on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy 
decreased 1.1 percent from September to October after allowance for the usual! seasona) 
variation, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-wW). 

A 0.3 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.9 percent 
increase in the CPI-W and a 0.6 percent decrease in average weekly hours. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 5.2 percent. A 7.5 
percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.8 percent decrease in 
average weekly hours and by a 12.4 percent increase in the CPI-W. 

(Before adjustment for the CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings 
were $224.64 in October compared with $210.73 a year earlier.) 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 1.1 percent from 
September, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 5.1 percent. Although tax 
liabilities for a given earnings level were reduced in January 1979 by the Revenue 
Act of 1978, the increase in average weekly earnings (6.6 percent from October to 
October) resulted in the application of a nearly equivalent tax rate due to the 
progressive nature of the federal income tax system. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 
0.6 percent from September to October. Compared with a year ago, the index was 
down 4.1 percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and 


of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low- 
wage industries. 
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